THE  HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER

Men were betting whether the Unionists would lose
more or less than two hundred seats.

"I wonder just what we shall do with it all," I
heard one sceptic speculating- . . .

After these orgies I would get home very tired and
excited, and find it difficult to get to sleep. I would
lie and speculate about what it was we were going to
do. One hadn't anticipated quite such a tremendous
accession to power for one's party. Liberalism was
swirling in like a flood. . . .

I found the next few weeks very unsatisfactory and
distressing. I don't clearly remember what it was I
had expected; I suppose the fuss and strain of the
General Election had built up a feeling that my return
would in some way put power into my hands, and
instead I found myself a mere undistinguished unit in
a vast but rather vague majority. There were mo-
ments when I felt very distinctly that a majority
could be too big a crowd altogether. I had all my
work still before me, I had achieved nothing as yet
but opportunity, and a very crowded opportunity it
was at that. Every one about me was chatting Parlia-
ment and appointments; one breathed distracting
and irritating speculations as to what would be done
and who would be asked to do it. I was chiefly im-
pressed by what was unlikely to be done and by the
absence of any general plan of legislation to hold us
all together. I found the talk about Parliamentary
procedure and etiquette particularly trying. We
dined with the elder Cramptons one evening, and old
Sir Edward was lengthily sage about what the House
liked, what it didn't like, what made a good impres-
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